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putting 

Story  and  photos  by  Greg  Graves 

Fall  is  the  time  of  year  when  you  need 
to  start  putting  the  garden  to  bed.  Here 
is  a  list  I  developed  over  the  last  several 
years,  which  comes  in  handy  to  make 
sure  all  the  chores  get  done. 

1.  Plant  up  winter  containers. 

A  few  strategically  placed  containers 
can  brighten  a  home’s  entry  or  a  spot 
in  the  garden.  Select  a  few  plants  for  the 
season  or  some  that  will  last  through  the 
winter.  Once  the  containers  are  planted, 
they  should  need  very  little  watering,  if 
any,  and  no  fertilizing. 

2.  Plant  a  cover  crop.  If  you 

have  a  vegetable  garden,  you  may  want 
to  plant  a  cover  crop  that  will  protect 
the  soil  through  the  winter  and  also  add 
nutrients  when  it  is  turned  under  in  the 
spring.  A  good  one  for  this  area  is  Crim¬ 
son  Clover.  It  gets  bright  red  flowers 
that  add  a  bit  of  color  to  the  garden. 

3.  Select  plants  for  fall  color. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  go  to  the  nurser¬ 
ies  and  look  at  their  selection  of  plants 
with  fall  color.  A  few  on  my  list  are 
Euonymus,  Ginkgo,  Acer,  Parrotia,  Rhus, 
Fothergilla,  and  Hydrangea  quercifolia. 

I  also  take  a  notebook  to  make  note  of 
plants  I  may  want  to  get  in  the  future. 

4.  Select  for  winter  bloom 
and  fragrance.  In  the  dead  of 

winter,  it  really  brightens  the  day 
to  see  a  winter-blooming  plant.  A 
couple  of  possibilities  are  Sarcococca 
and  Hamamelis.  The  fragrance  from 
Sarcococca  is  unbeatable.  I  planted  some 
near  the  house,  so  come  January  I  can 
get  a  whiff  of  it  on  the  way  indoors  and 
remind  myself  of  spring  to  come. 

5.  Spring  bulbs.  It’s  time  to  plant 
your  spring  bulbs.  It  might  be  a  bit 
late  lor  mail  order,  but  many  nurseries 
may  still  have  them.  If  not,  you  can 
always  come  to  Old  Goat  Farm  in  the 
spring  and  buy  some  already  potted  up 
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fOUR  GARDEN  TO  BED 


Plant  for  Fall  color. 


and  blooming  (shameless  plug).  Some 
favorites  are  Anemone,  Camassia,  Crocus, 
Cyclamen,  Eranthis,  Galanthus,  Narcissus, 
Hyacinth,  Lilium,  Scilla,  and  Tulip  a. 

6.  Plant.  Fall  is  the  best  time  to  plant 
because  the  rains  have  started,  and  the 
soil  temperatures  are  still  warm,  thus 
promoting  better  root  growth.  Peren¬ 
nials,  shrubs,  and  trees  will  all  settle  in 
well. 

7.  Protect  tender  plants.  House- 

plants  or  tender  plants  that  were  taken 
out  for  the  summer  must  now  come  back 
indoors.  Make  sure  you  clean  them  first 
with  a  nice  spray  of  water.  If  problems 
are  evident,  you  might  want  to  spray 
with  an  insecticidal  soap.  You  may  also 
want  to  add  a  light  layer  of  sand  to  the 
pot  to  reduce  the  small  fungus  gnats. 

8.  Divide  perennials.  Lift  and 

divide  spring  and  summer  blooming 
perennials,  such  as  day  lilies,  poppies, 
peonies,  and  daisies,  to  name  a  few.  Fall 
blooming  perennials  can  be  divided 
after  they  bloom  or  in  the  spring.  Most 
perennials  benefit  from  being  divided 
every  two  or  three  years. 


9.  Move  plants.  Evaluate  plants 

that  may  not  have  been  doing  as  well  as 
expected.  Remember  the  right  plant  in 
the  right  place  will  be  much  healthier. 

10.  Weeding.  I  know  this  isn’t  one 
of  the  most  favorite  gardening  jobs,  but 
by  doing  a  thorough  weeding  in  the  fall, 
you  can  avoid  more  extensive  weeding 
in  the  spring. 


1 1 .  Rake  and  clean  up.  Leaves 

are  easier  to  pick  up  when  they  are  dry, 
so  periodic  cleanups  are  better  than 
waiting  until  all  the  leaves  have  fallen 
and  become  mushy.  You  can  compost 
leaves  or  shred  them  and  use  them  as 
mulch.  When  you  cut  back  your  peren¬ 
nials,  cut  them  into  small  pieces  and 
they  will  compost  more  quickly.  Avoid 
adding  diseased  material  to  the  compost 
because  it  can  spread  disease  to  the  rest 
of  your  garden. 


Select  for  winter  bloom  and  fragrance. 


12.  Lawn.  Fertilizing  in  fall  is 
ideal  because  the  soil  is  still  relatively 
warm  and  you  can  build  a  better 
root  system  than  in  the  spring.  I 


Protect  tender  plants. 

recommend  a  winterizer  blend.  At 
the  public  garden  where  I  worked,  we 
would  thatch  one  year,  aerate  the  next, 
and  let  it  rest  the  third  year. 

13.  Mulch.  You  can  mulch  anytime 
during  the  fall  or  winter.  At  home,  I  use 
my  own  compost.  I  shred  all  my  leaves 
and  use  them  directly  on  the  bed.  I  have 
enough  to  cover  about  half  the  garden. 
On  the  other  half,  I  use  the  2-year- 

old  compost  from  the  animals  and 
yard  waste.  I  switch  the  sections  of  the 
garden  each  year  so  the  whole  garden 
gets  both  every  other  year.  Composting 
as  I  clean  up  adds  a  layer  of  insulation 
and  helps  protect  the  plants  from  the 
winter  cold.  At  the  public  garden  where 
I  worked,  we  mulched  in  February  with 
a  purchased  product — a  two-way  mix, 
half  composted  steer  manure  and  half 
composted  bark. 

14.  Good  books.  Lastly,  when  the 
cold  hits,  you  should  be  ready  to  End  a 
good  book  and  go  indoors. 
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HANDS-ON  HORTICULTURE 


By  Cynthia  Welte,  Executive  Director 
Photos  provided  by  KBGF 

The  Kruckeberg  Botanic  Garden  (KBG)  is  a 
public  garden  and  city  park  in  Shoreline  that 
displays  a  unique  blend  of  Pacific  Northwest 
natives  and  unusual  exotic  plants  in  a  naturalis¬ 
tic,  wooded  setting. 

History 

Dr.  Arthur  Kruckeberg  and  his  wife  Mareen, 
botanists  and  horticulturists,  built  the  collection 
over  50  years  on  their  four-acre  property.  The 
resulting  collection  contains  more  than  2,000 
species  including  native  and  exotic  conifers, 
hardwoods,  rhododendrons,  magnolias,  ferns, 
and  groundcovers. 

The  goal  of  the  Kruckeberg  Botanic  Garden 
Foundation  (KBGF)  is  to  inspire  appreciation 
and  stewardship  of  nature  through  gardens,  and 
demonstrate  how  plants  enrich  our  lives  and 
our  community.  One  of  the  ways  we  accomplish 
this  is  through  our  many  classes  and  workshops 
offered  to  the  public. 

Workshops 

KBG  offers  entry-level  horticulture  workshops, 
including  plant  identification,  propagation  by 
dividing,  cuttings,  seed,  and  fern  propagation. 
Home  gardeners,  students,  and  families  enjoy 
these  popular  classes.  Our  current  program  cal¬ 
endar  also  includes  classes  on  botanical  creations 
(hypertufa  containers,  sand-casting,  and  herbal 
balms  and  salves). 

With  grant  funding  from  the  Northwest  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  we  were  able  to  add  three  new 
workshops  this  year  at  an  intermediate  learning 
level.  The  generous  support  of  the  NHS  paid 
for  the  development  of  these  additional  classes, 
including  staff  time,  curriculum  development, 
marketing,  materials,  and  one  scholarship  per 
session.  We  hope  to  make  educational  horticul¬ 
tural  experiences  more  accessible  to  a  broader 
portion  of  our  community. 

The  three  classes  and  workshops  added  to  the 
calendar  this  year  are  Integrated  Pest  Manage¬ 
ment  (IPM),  Prairie  Habitats  and  Horticulture, 
and  Wetland  Habitats  and  Horticulture.  These 
workshops  offer  budding  horticulturists  an 
opportunity  to  deepen  their  knowledge  and  skills 
at  a  variety  of  learning  levels. 


With  these  classes,  our  goals  are  to  bring 
a  larger  audience  to  our  garden,  provide 
horticulture  students  and  enthusiasts 
exciting  new  learning  opportunities 
from  professional  local  horticulturists, 
and  offer  support  and  awareness  for 
KBG. 

Class  Descriptions 

Below  are  details  on  our  classes,  existing 
and  new. 

Propagation  classes:  Dividing; 
Cuttings;  Seed  Collection  and  Sowing; 
Fern  Propagation 

Participants  learn  the  basics  of 
propagation  from  the  Kruckeberg 
Botanic  Garden’s  horticulture  staff  and 
Walt  Bubelis.  Each  participant  takes 
home  a  tray  of  cuttings,  divisions,  seeds, 
or  ferns,  along  with  tips  for  making 
more  throughout  the  year.  People  who 
complete  the  series  may  be  able  to  join 
the  KBG  volunteer  propagation  team. 

Integrated  Pest  Management  (IPM) 

This  new  class,  taught  by  author  and 
garden  educator  Lisa  Taylor,  is  a  lively 
exploration  of  pests  that  visit  north¬ 
west  urban  gardens.  IPM  is  a  systemic 
approach  to  keeping  your  landscape 
plants  healthy  and  thriving  using  the 
least  toxic  approach.  Students  end  the 
class  in  the  gardens  practicing  their 
urban  tracking  skills! 

Habitats  and  Horticulture  - 
Prairies  and  Wetlands 
Taught  by  KBG  Horticulturist  Vicki 
Demetre  and  Nursery  Manager  Roseann 
Beaudry,  these  new  classes  expose  partic¬ 
ipants  to  plants  of  different  habitats  and 
offer  ideas  on  how  to  recreate  them  in 
home  gardens. 

The  Prairies  class  includes  natural  history 
of  the  region’s  prairies,  which  plants  to 
grow,  and  how  to  grow  them.  At  the  end, 
participants  visit  the  prairie  bed  in  the 
Native  Plant  Demonstration  Garden. 

The  Wetlands  class  includes  advanced 
propagation  techniques  unique  to  these 
specialized  plants,  and  participants 
receive  starts  to  grow  at  home. 
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shows  the  newly  planted  prairie  bed  to  a  class. 


Native  Plant  Demonstration  Garden 
The  Native  Plant  Demonstration 
Garden,  planted  in  2012,  includes 
native  plant  communities,  including  a 
Puget  Sound  forest  understory,  a  prairie, 
a  fern  grotto,  and  a  wetland  area.  This 
garden  shows  visitors  the  possibilities 
of  gardening  with  native  plants  in  all 
different  microclimates  and  habitats. 

The  second  phase  of  the  garden  is 
currently  being  designed  and  will  be 
planted  within  the  year.  It  will  include 
alpine,  riparian,  and  bog  gardens.  With 
these  specialized  habitats  right  here  in 
the  Garden,  classes  like  the  ones  that 
NHS  supports  will  really  take  root. 

The  NHS  Difference 

The  NHS  grant  allowed  KBGF 
to  expand  our  curriculum  beyond 
basic  gardening  skills  to  higher-level 
horticulture  and  include  topics  that 
directly  appeal  to  our  community.  And 
the  classes  have  been  a  great  success! 
Participants  left  the  classes  eager  to  try 
their  new  skills  at  home,  and  share  them 
with  friends  or  family.  And  the  ability  to 
more  widely  advertise  classes  has  drawn 
a  new  audience. 

Our  ultimate  goal  is  to  offer  a  rotating 
selection  of  horticulture  classes  that 
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collection  in  the  meadow.  Larix  kaempfe 
(in  back)  shows  off  its  golden  fall  color. 


respond  to  current  needs.  Creating 
drought  tolerant  gardens,  for  instance, 
will  be  a  key  need  in  the  coming 
years.  We  are  looking  to  develop  more 
classes — such  as  rain  gardens,  slope 
plantings,  gardening  for  pollinators,  and 
bog  gardens — to  enhance  the  skills  and 
knowledge  of  our  community. 

For  directions,  more  information,  and 
a  full  listing  of  KBGF’s  programs,  visit 
http:/ '/kruckeberg.  org. 
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THE  STORY  OF  PLANTS: 

FOUR  O’CLOCKS 


Four'  O’Clock  (Mirabilis  jalapa) 


Story  and  photos  by  Daniel  Mount 

I  am  contemplating  a  career  change, 
stimulated  by  a  party  game.  Our 
drunken  host  coaxed  us  into  connecting 
the  name  of  our  first  pet  to  that  of  the 
first  street  we  lived  on  to  get  our  drag 
queen  names.  I  was  Cookie  Adler. 

Not  bad. 


But  when  I  abandon  my  career  as  a 
gardener — trade  my  dungarees  for  a 
sequined  gown,  and  the  gray  days  of 
autumn  for  the  white  hot  heat  of  the 
spotlight — my  name  will  be  Mirabilis 
Jalapa,  the  Marvel  of  Peru! 

Big  Splash  &  Fond  Memories 

It  might  seem  odd  to  use  the  under- 
appreciated  Four  O’Clock  (. Mirabilis 


jalapa)  as  inspiration  for  a  glamorous 
stage  name.  It  is  more  often  called 
‘old-fashioned’,  ‘heirloom’,  even 
‘antique’,  in  an  effort  to  bolster  this 
outdated  plant.  Yet  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  it  was  brought  to  Europe 
from  its  native  Mexico,  it  was  as  exciting 
as  a  hardy  schefflera  is  today.  The  Victo¬ 
rians  adored  them,  bedding  them  out  in 
grand  night-scented  hedges. 

“The  flowers  are 
large,  copious, 
and  fragrant.  And 
toxic.  The  deer, 
which  chomped 
the  nicotiana  and 
amaranth  to  nubs, 
didn’t  touch  it.” 

These  days,  not  one  of  us  would  dream 
of  bedding  out  anything,  let  alone  Four 
O’Clocks.  But  as  you  all  know,  I  am  a 
nostalgic  with  a  propensity  for  flowers 
that  stimulate  fond  memories. 

In  1967,  I  was  under  the  influence  of 
the  Wonderful  World  of  Disney  and 
the  time-lapse  films  of  flowers  open¬ 
ing,  when  I  headed  to  our  neighbor’s 
garden  off  Adler  Street  to  catch  the  Four 
O’Clocks  opening.  With  the  Timex  I 
had  received  for  my  eleventh  birthday, 

I  stood,  arm  held  high,  watching  the 
minutes  tick  by.  Four  o’clock  came  and 
not  one  flower  sprung  open.  I  think  I 
wrote  the  genus  Mirabilis  off  that  day. 

The  Four  O’Clock  Family 

There  are  about  50  species  of  Mirabilis , 
in  the  Nyctaginaceae,  or  Four  O’Clock 
family.  Most  are  New  World  species,  but 
a  few  can  be  found  in  Asia.  Only  two 
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species  made  it  into  northern  gardens: 

M.  longiflora ,  a  rather  sloppy  thing,  and, 
of  course,  M.  jalapa  with  the  drag-a-li- 
cious  name. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  planted  a  readily 
available  cultivar  called  ‘Limelight’  with 
acid  yellow  foliage  and  shocking  pink 
flowers.  Having  proven  itself  totally 
hardy,  I  decided  to  go  out  on  a  limb  and 
try  a  few  more  this  year.  I  bought  a  pack 
of  cheap  seeds  of  one  called  Salmon 
Sunset.  It  does  nothing  but  please, 
with  big  salmon  orange  flowers  that 
have  a  shimmery  pink  star  in  the  center 
and  the  gentle  fragrance  of  my  grand¬ 
mother’s  talc.  One  naive  visitor  asked  if 
they  were  hibiscus,  so  tropical  and  lush 
was  this  old-timer. 

I  also  collected  the  seed  of  a  large-flow¬ 
ered  white  one  I  saw  growing  below  the 
village  of  Rio  nell’Elba  in  Italy  last  fall, 
a  weed  amongst  the  other  New  World 
weeds:  prickly  pears  and  agaves.  From 
a  gnarly  little  seed,  it  has  reached  three 
feet  in  height  and  width  in  one  season. 
The  flowers  are  large,  copious,  and 
fragrant.  And  toxic.  The  deer,  which 
chomped  the  nicotiana  and  amaranth  to 
nubs,  didn’t  touch  it. 

It  was  the  star  of  a  summer  evening 
party! 

I  hear  tell  of  dwarf  cultivars  and  cultivars 
that  do  not  close  their  flowers  during  the 
day,  but  I’m  having  a  hard  time  finding 
them.  (Nothing  like  telling  a  plant  nerd 
that  a  plant  is  hard  to  find.  Even  if  it  is  a 
Four  O’Clock.)  I’ll  keep  you  posted. 

If  I  ever  get  the  grime  out  from  under 
my  nails  and  succumb  to  the  tortures  of 
a  mani-ped  ...  if  I  ever  slip  into  a  satiny 
sheath  and  step  into  the  blinding  stage 
lights  to  make  my  star  turn  as  Mirabilis 
Jalapa,  the  Marvel  of  Peru  ...  I  will 
never  forget  my  humble  beginnings  on 
Adler  Street  or  our  wiener  dog,  Cookie. 

Daniel  is  the  owner  of  Daniel  Mount 
Gardens.  Read  more  of  Daniel’s  articles 
at  www.mountgardens.com 
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Trees  for  Fall  Color 


Story  by  Melinda  Ramage 

Fall’s  cold  paintbrush  coloring  the 
landscape  cannot  come  soon  enough. 
Standing  at  the  end  of  a  Dramm 
watering  wand  this  summer  (from  sun 
up  to  sundown)  has  me  dreaming  of 
crisp  mornings,  hot  lattes,  and  football 
Sunday. 

While  you  can’t  get  more  vibrant  color 
than  you  can  from  trees  like  maidenhair 
tree  ( Gingko  biloba)  maples  (Acer),  sweet- 
gums  (Liquidambar) ,  and  even  native 
trees  that  dot  the  familiar  landscape,  let 
us  point  out  a  few  less  common,  fantastic 
trees  with  notable  fall  color  that  grow 
well  in  the  Northwest. 


Persian  Ironwood 

Parrotia  persica  the  Persian  ironwood 
has  an  ease  of  maintenance  and  year- 
round  appeal  of  few  other  trees.  In  late 
summer,  scarlet-red  starts  around  the 
edges  of  the  leaves  bulding  to  a  frag¬ 
mented  color  effect  of  reds,  yellows,  and 
oranges  forming  a  mosaic  pattern. 

The  bark  is  exfoliating,  and  tiny  red 
flowers  appear  in  winter.  Parrotia  persica 
is  usually  a  multi-stemmed,  moderate 
grower  with  a  broad  form.  Hardy  to 
zone  5,  it  grows  best  in  full  sun  to  part 
shade,  reaching  1 5-20  feet  tall  and  wide 
in  ten  years. 
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Photo  courtesy  of  Great  Plant  Picks 


Franklin  Tree 

Franklinia  alatamaha  ,  the  Franklin 
tree,  is  (in  my  opinion)  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  small  trees  in  the  world.  The 
gorgeous  red  and  orange  fall  color-  coin¬ 
cides  with  its  blooming  time,  framing 
the  fragrant  white  flowers  set  against  the 
rich-hued  foliage.  Originally  rare  in  the 
wild,  it  is  now  considered  extinct  and 
survives  only  in  cultivation.  Extremely 
slow  growing,  it  will  need  full  sun  to 
part  shade  and  good  drainage.  It  will 
reach  12-15  feet  tall  and  eight  feet  wide 
in  15  to  20  years. 


“Fall’s  cold  paintbrush 
coloring  the  landscape 
cannot  come  soon 
enough.  Standing  at  the 
end  ot  a  Dramm  watering 
wand  this  summer  (trom 
sun  up  to  sundown)  has 
me  dreaming  of  crisp 
mornings,  hot  lattes,  and 
football  Sunday.’’ 
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Sourwood  Tree 

Oxydendrum  arboreum,  sourwood  tree 
is  a  gem  for  autumn  interest.  Flowering 
in  late  summer,  fragrant,  lacy  panicles 
of  white  bells  mature  to  creamy  skeletal 
seed  pods  that  are  striking  against  the 
glowing  autumn  color  of  red,  purple 
and  yellow.  It’s  also  a  slow-growing, 
small  tree  reaching  1 5-20  feet  tall  by 
8-10  feet  wide  in  10  years.  It  requires 
full  sun  to  partshade  with  well-draining, 
acidic  soil. 


These  are  just  a  few  choice  trees  that  can 
brighten  your  garden  in  autumn  and  a 
great  way  say  goodbye  to  a  hot  summer 
and  hello  to  cool  temperatures  and  no 
more  watering! 

Melinda  Ramage  is  the  perennial  plant 
buyer  for  Vassey  Nursery  www.vasseynurs- 
ery.com  in  Puyallup  and  resident  Planta- 
holica  incurabilis. 
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A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  EL 


A  few  weeks  ago  I  asked  the  librarians  at 
the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library,  “What 
is  a  library?” 

They  have  never  had  a  problem  answer¬ 
ing  the  millions  of  questions  I  have 
posed  to  them  over  the  years.  This  time 
I  stopped  them  in  their  tracks — not 
deliberately,  I  might  add. 

But  it  did  not  take  long  for  librarian 
Laura  Blumhagen  to  come  up  with  one 
word  to  describe  a  library:  knowledge. 
“Knowledge”  is  a  big  strapping  word, 
hard  to  put  a  finger  on,  even  harder 
to  embrace.  A  library,  to  me,  is  the 
embrace  of  knowledge. 

30th  Anniversary 

On  October  14,  from  3-7  p.m.,  we 
will  celebrate  the  30th  anniversary  of 


the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Horticultural 
Library.  The  original,  small  collec¬ 
tion — 2,000  books  and  journals  back  in 
1985 — grew  to  the  impressive  collection 
of  over  16,000  volumes  we  have  today. 

The  idea  of  a  library  had  been  gestating 
long  before  1985.  During  Mrs.  Miller’s 
travels  she  had  developed  a  great  love  for 
gardens  and  also  had  a  strong  interest 
in  the  libraries  of  these  gardens,  like 
the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  Mertz 
Library  and  the  Massachusetts  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  Library  in  Wellesley. 

The  Horticultural  Library’s 
Roots 

The  first  notion  of  a  horticultural 
library  in  Seattle  must  be  attributed  to 
Brian  Mulligan,  who  moved  to  Seattle 


in  1946 — a  horticultural  backwater  at 
the  time — to  assume  the  position  of 
curator  and  acting  director  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington  Arboretum. 

Fresh  from  a  six-year  stint  as  assistant 
director  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  gardens  at  Wisley — where  I  am 
sure  he  made  use  of  the  two  RHS  librar¬ 
ies  there — he  was  a  wealth  of  knowledge 
himself.  But  he  also  knew  the  value  of 
books. 

“A  good  library  is  an  essential  part  of 
this  service,”  he  wrote  in  1949  when 
outlining  the  role  of  the  arboretum  in 
the  greater  community.  Over  the  years, 
the  2,000  books  he  collected,  mostly 
from  England  and  Europe,  would 
become  the  seeds  of  the  Miller  Library. 
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These  books  were  first  housed  in  the 
arboretum  office.  A  1968  fire  in  a- 
nearby  building  caused  concern  for  the 
safety  of  this  valuable  growing  collec¬ 
tion,  and  the  rarest  books  were  moved 
to  the  basement  of  the  Suzzallo  Library 
on  the  UW  campus. 

“A  loving  heart  is 
the  beginning  of  all 
knowledge." 

Miller  Library  Takes  Shape 

In  1981,  Lyn  Sauter,  a  librarian  and 
member  of  the  Arboretum  Foundation, 
approached  Joe  Witt  (then  curator  of 
the  arboretum)  with  what  she  saw  as  a 
critical  need  to  inventory  the  collections. 
Twenty  years  later,  she  reminisces  about 
her  task,  “I  had  a  lot  of  fun.  I  may  have 
been  one  of  the  few  librarians  who,  in 
order  to  make  lists  of  back  issues  of  very 
dusty  old  journals,  needed  to  first  move  a 
lawn  mower  and  a  cement  mixer.’’ 

The  growing  collection  needed  a  home, 
and  thanks  to  the  foresight  and  generos¬ 
ity  of  Pendleton  and  Elisabeth  C.  Miller, 
ground  was  broken  in  April  1983  at  the 


new  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture  for 
Merrill  Hall  and  the  library  that  would 
carry  Mrs.  Miller’s  name.  In  1983,  the 
doors  opened  to  the  public. 

Early  Days 

The  library  began  with  only  two  librar¬ 
ians,  Valerie  Easton  and  Laura  Lipton, 
both  avid  gardeners,  who  had  dreams 
of  creating  one  of  the  best  horticultural 
libraries  in  the  country.  They  planned  to 
triple  the  then  2,000  books  and  jour¬ 
nals.  Their  seminal  teamwork — Lipton 
collected,  while  Easton  promoted — was 
an  important  factor  in  the  early  growth 
of  the  library. 

In  1988,  Mrs.  Miller,  who  remained 
active  in  the  library’s  development,  went 
one  step  further,  donating  1.2  million 
dollars.  The  funds  helped  double  the 
library’s  space  and  staff  the  library  into 
the  early  nineties. 

Phoenix  from  the  Ashes 

The  much-publicized  2001  fire  that 
destroyed  much  of  Merrill  Hall  also 
greatly  damaged  the  library.  But  like  the 
proverbial  phoenix  from  the  ashes,  the 
library  opened  again  in  2005,  bigger 


and  better  than  ever.  This  is  the  library 
you  can  visit  today. 

At  the  heart  of  the  library  is  the  infor¬ 
mation  desk,  deliberately  set  at  the 
center  to  encourage  library  users  to 
interact  with  staff  and  volunteers.  There 
are  six  paid  staff  members  and  twelve 
volunteers,  all  of  whom  Brian  Thomp¬ 
son,  Library  Manager  and  Curator  of 
Collections,  touts  as  avid  gardeners. 

The  library  is,  at  its  core,  a  place  where 
people  with  knowledge  come  to  share. 
Through  books  or  conversations,  people 
can  meet  others  seeking  knowledge  of 
plants  and  gardens,  their  history  and 
philosophy. 

Nineteenth-century  Scottish  philoso¬ 
pher  Thomas  Carlyle  said,  “A  loving 
heart  is  the  beginning  of  all  knowledge.  ’’ 
The  two  seminal  figures  in  the  creation 
of  this  library,  Brian  Mulligan  and  Mrs. 
Miller,  were  lovers  of  plants  and  gar¬ 
dens,  as  well  as  knowledge.  The  same 
can  be  said  for  the  many  librarians, 
volunteers,  writers,  publishers,  read¬ 
ers,  students,  and  gardeners  who  have 
embraced,  and  been  embraced  by,  the 
Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library. 

Daniel  is  the  owner  of  Daniel  Mount 
Gardens.  Read  more  of  Daniel’s  articles 
at  www.mountgardens.com 


Library  stajfand  volunteers  1990. 
Photo  by  Mary  Levin 
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Growing  Vegetables  in  the  Fall 


Story  by  Diane  Mettler,  photo  by 
Angie  Creech 

“Plant  what  you  want  to  eat,”  is  avid 
gardener  Angie  Creech’s  first  piece  of 
advice  to  those  considering  planting 
vegetables  this  fall. 

Angie  and  her  father-in-law,  Ken  Creech, 
grow  vegetables  on  10  plots  (3,000 
square  feet)  at  the  Shepherd’s  Field  Com¬ 
munity  Garden  in  Sumner,  Washington. 
They  produce  vegetables  for  four  house¬ 
holds,  with  enough  left  to  donate  to  food 
banks,  neighbors,  and  friends. 

What  to  Plant 

In  late  August,  as  they  wrap  up  their 
summer  harvest,  they  start  planting  fall 
vegetables  and  will  harvest  them  right 
up  until  the  first  hard  frost. 

“In  the  fall,  we  plant  lettuces,  kale, 
chard,  broccoli,  brussels  sprouts,  carrots, 
and  peas.  They  are  all  plants  that  like 


cool  weather,”  says  Angie.  “We’re  lucky 
enough  to  have  a  greenhouse  to  start  the 
seeds,  and  then  we  plant  them  outside. 
We  find  it  helps  to  have  the  plants 
established  before  the  rains  come,  or 
they  just  wash  away.” 

She  adds  that  starting  from  seed  also 
gives  you  more  choices.  “People  think 
they’re  going  to  run  out  to  their  nursery 
and  find  a  bunch  of  starts,  but  often 
nurseries  don’t  carry  them  in  the  fall. 

We  order  most  of  our  seeds  from  cata¬ 
logs  like  Territorial.  ” 

It’s  All  in  the  Soil 

The  community  garden  is  ideally  situated 
in  the  fertile  soil  of  Sumner  valley.  In 
addition,  Angie  and  Ken  use  an  organic 
gardening  blend  donated  from  a  local 
producer.  “It’s  important  to  have  good 
soil,”  she  says.  “It  does  all  the  work.” 

Good  soil  also  helps  keep  water  bills 
down.  If  the  fall  vegetables  are  planted 
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in  late  August,  it  can  still  be  pretty  warm 
out  and  require  water.  If  the  soil  has  too 
much  sand,  it  doesn’t  retain  moisture 
well.  “Our  [soil]  has  a  little  clay  in  it, 
and  we  don’t  have  to  water  near  as  much. 
Maybe  every  other  day,”  says  Angie. 
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No  Pesticides 

Angie  and  Ken  don’t  use  pesticides. 

They  tried  putting  out  little  saucers  of 
beer  for  the  slugs,  but  they  attracted 
birds  instead.  Angie  says  the  birds 
“drank  the  beer  and  flew  away  with  the 
containers.” 

At  this  point,  the  only  repellants  they 
use  are  marigolds  planted  at  the  end  of 
each  row,  which  are  supposed  to  deter 
insects.  Angie  is  not  sure  it’s  working, 
but  it  definitely  looks  nice. 

Starter  Plants 

For  those  who  are  just  starting  out, 
Angie  suggests  trying  any  of  the  follow¬ 
ing:  carrots,  radishes,  peas,  and  lettuce. 
They  are  all  rugged  and  rewarding. 

“If  you’re  going  with  lettuce,  I’d  try  a 
romaine  lettuce.  Lettuce  is  amazing.  You 
cut  lettuce,  and  it  almost  grows  back 
over  night.  Something  like  butter  let¬ 
tuce  is  softer  and  more  prone  to  pests.’’ 

Just  Do  It 

Don’t  let  the  fall  weather  frighten  you 
away  from  gardening.  “The  harvests 
produced  will  surprise  you,”  says  Angie. 
“And  growing  vegetables  is  bigger  than 
just  a  garden  patch.  It’s  almost  a  lost  art. 
It’s  nice  to  get  back  to  basics.” 


DONORS 


THANKS  TO  OUR  2015  DONORS 

We  wish  to  thank  our  donor  members  for  their  generous  support. 

Contributing 

Constance  Bollen  Richard  &  Juley  Hoffmeister 

John  &  Kathleen  Bullivant  Richie  Steffen  &  Rick  Peterson 

Emily  M  Dexter  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  R  Stoller 

Jeff  Graham  &  John  Longres  Glenn  Withey  &  Charles  Price 


Supporting 

Jean  Amick 

Toni  Loomis 

Alison  Andrews 

John  MacKean  & 

Barbara  Asmervig 

Mary  Helen  Krock 

Liz  Axford  &  Pat  Johnson 

Greg  Moga 

Charlotte  Behnke 

Bobbie  Morris 

Nancy  Bowen-Pope 

Maureen  Morris 

Ginny  Brewer 

Daniel  Mount  Gardens 

Kathleen  &  Cy  Butler 

Lee  C  Neff 

Elen  Cosgrove  &  Jeffrey  Fahl 

Chuck  Ogburn 

Gina  Crumbaker 

Ann  S  Ormsby 

Tina  Dixon 

Susan  Papanikolas 

Carolyn  Fisher 

Linda  Park 

Beverly  Fletcher 

Monte  Powell 

Susan  Goetz 

Marilou  Rush 

Lynne  Harrison 

Liz  Sanborn 

Mike  Hayes 

Jean  Savory 

Terry  Hayes 

Edith  Tenneson 

Jeffrey  Hedgepeth 

Dennis  &  Dorene  Tully 

Carrie  &  Joe  Hill 

Margaret  E  Watson 

Denise  Lane  &  Roel  Allers 

Marie  Weiler 

Raymond  Larson 

Wendy  Welch 

Terri  Lausten 

Joanne  White 

Jeanne  Marie  Lee 

Roz  Williams 

Dorothy  Lennard 

Jennifer  Wyatt 

Ann  Lesan 

Sharon  &  David  Yonashiro 
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FROM  THE  MILLER  LIBRARY 


By  Brian  Thompson 

In  Daniel  Mount’s  delightful  article 
(yes,  I’m  biased,  but  it  is  a  really 
great  article!)  about  the  history  of 
the  Miller  Library,  he  mentions  Elis¬ 
abeth  Miller’s  interest  in  the  libraries 
at  other  botanical  gardens,  including 
the  LuEsther  T.  Mertz  Library  at  the 
New  York  Botanical  Garden. 

Flora  lllustrata 

New  on  the  shelves  of  the  Miller 
Library  is  a  wonderful  book  about 
the  Mertz  Library,  Flora  lllustrata. 
What  makes  it  so  wonderful?  Why 
write  a  whole  book  about  a  library? 
The  editors,  Susan  M.  Fraser  and 
Vanessa  Bezemer  Sellers,  answer 
these  questions  in  their  preface. 

“We  hope  that  Flora  lllustrata 
captures  the  wonderful  experience 
of  spending  an  afternoon. .  .among 
the  rustling  sound  of  turning  pages, 
the  smell  of  age-worn  paper-worlds 
of  wonder  emerging  from  the  heavy 
sheets.” 

Turning  the  pages  of  this  particular 
book  reveals  a  wealth  of  illustra¬ 
tions  ranging  from  the  woodcuts  of 


medieval  herbals  to  the  brilliant  chro¬ 
molithographs  of  19th  century  seed  cata¬ 
logs.  Other  images  are  selected  from  the 
Mertz  unmatched  collection  of  books 
on  plants  of  the  Americas  in  their  nat¬ 
ural  setting,  often  with  their  attendant 
butterflies,  birds,  and  other  animals. 


Expert  Text  Equal  to  the 
Illustrations 

While  it’s  hard  to  tear  one’s  eyes  away 
from  the  illustrations,  the  text,  written 
by  experts  in  botanical  and  horticultural 
literature  from  America  and  Europe, 
provides  an  excellent  and  engaging  his¬ 
tory  of  the  writers  and  illustrators  of  the 


books  in  the  collection.  It  is  also  an 
excellent  human  history  as  seen  from 
the  perspective  of  botanists,  nursery 
owners,  and  home  gardeners. 

For  example,  Elizabeth  Eustis,  a  spe¬ 
cialist  in  the  art  history  of  gardens, 
describes  mid-  19th  century  advertis¬ 
ing  depictions  of  fruit  trees,  which 
intentionally  included  flaws  such  as 
a  brown  spot  on  an  otherwise  perfect 
apple.  “Although  a  blemish  may  seem 
counter-intuitive  as  a  selling  point, 
it  could  effectively  rebut  accusations 
that  such  plates  were  unrealistically 
idealized.”  She  goes  on  to  explain 
that  even  then,  “the  deceitful  peddler 
was  a  familiar  stereotype. 

For  the  most  part,  Flora  lllustrata 
does  not  cover  the  publications  of  the 
20th  and  21st  centuries  even  though 
these  are  well  represented  in  the 
Mertz  collections.  But  no  matter,  you 
can  come  to  the  Miller  Library  to  see 
those  books! 

Brian  Thompson  is  the  manager  and 
curator  of  horticultural  literature  for 
the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library. 


EVENTS 


October  14,  3:00  PM  -  7:00  PM 
Celebration  of  Miller  Library 
30th  Anniversary 

October  14,  7:00  PM 
The  Peripatetic  Gardener 

Robert  Hyland 


November  11,  7:00  PM 
Annual  Meeting 

Immediately  following  the 
Annual  Meeting, 

Little  House  in  the 
Floodplain 

Daniel  Mount 


December  4,  7:00  PM 
Book  Launch  Event 
The  Authentic  Garden 
Naturalistic  and  Contemporary 
Landscape  Design 
Richard  Hartlage  and  Sandy  Fischer 


All  Events  at  the  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
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President’s  Message 


By  Jackie  White,  NHS  President 


As  I  sit  here  writing  in  late  August,  look¬ 
ing  out  over  my  parched  garden,  I  never 
thought  I  would  celebrate  the  return  of  rain. 
But  here  I  am,  excited  about  the  promise  oi 
several  days  of  a  good  rain  shower.  It's  hard 
to  believe,  but  summer  is  almost  over,  the 
leaves  are  starting  to  show  signs  of  changing, 
and  the  harvesting  and  preserving  of  pre¬ 
cious  fruit  and  vegetables  is  taking  place. 

The  great  thing  about  Fall  is  that  it’s  the 
perfect  time  for  editing  the  garden.  This 


summer  has  presented  many  challenges, 
with  some  friends  threatened  by  fire  and 
others  having  their  wells  run  dry.  I  won¬ 
der  if  it  is  time  to  change  out  more  of  my 
garden  to  water-wise  and  drought-tolerant 
plants,  five  taken  inventory  of  my  garden 
and  realize  just  how  many  plants  require 
plenty  of  water.  Yet  there  are  so  many  non- 
thirsty  plants  available  that  are  interesting 
and  beautiful.  Fortunately,  I  can  always  find 
appropriate  replacements  at  our  Annual 
Fall  Plant  Sale.  I  hope  you  were  able  to  find 
exciting  plants  for  any  revisions  you  are 
planning  for  your  garden  and  loaded  up 
on  drought-tolerant  plants  at  the  plant  sale 
earlier  this  month. 

In  spite  of  the  lack  of  rain,  the  Meet  the 
Board  gardens  showcased  beautifully.  My 
thanks  to  the  garden  owners  who  opened 
their  gardens  and  board  members  who 
hosted  the  event.  And  thanks  to  all  of  you 
who  came  out  to  visit  the  gardens  and  meet 
some  of  our  board  members. 


I’m  happy  to  report  that  we  had  another 
successful  and  fun  Plant  Nerd  Night.  July 
23  was  a  perfect  evening  for  a  fabulous  sum¬ 
mer  party.  A  huge  thanks  to  our  sponsors, 
our  donors,  our  many  volunteers,  and  all  of 
you  who  joined  us  for  the  Plant  Nerd  Night 
summer  party  and  helped  us  raise  $23,000 
for  our  education  and  grant  programs.  I 
want  to  especially  thank  Ciscoe  Morris  for 
graciously  giving  his  time  and  energy  to 
help  make  this  event  a  success. 

Our  fall  and  winter  lecture  program  is 
shaping  up  nicely  with  Portland-based 
Garden  Designer  Robert  Hyland  to  kick 
off  the  program  in  October.  Come  join  us 
to  hear  Robert  talk  about  the  opportunities 
and  challenges  presented  by  moving  from 
New  York’s  Hudson  Valley  to  Oregon’s 
Willamette  Valley.  I  hope  to  see  you  there 
October  14. 


Thank  you  to  our  patrons.  The  Wednesday  Evening  Lecture  Series  would  not  be  possible  without  the  tremendous  support 
of  our  patrons.  Their  generosity  helps  NHS  provide  an  outstanding  educational  program  for  Northwest  gardeners. 


Patron's  List 

Louise  Abbott 

Joe  Abken 

Catherine  L  Allan 

Jean  Amick 

Phoebe  H  Andrew 

Alison  S  Andrews 

Kathleen  Archer 

Barbara  Asmervig 

Annette  Barca 

Marcia  Bartholme 

Charlotte  L  Behnke 

Karen  A  Benson 

Jim  and  Suzette  Birrell 

Becky  Blackstock 

Sara  W  Bowe 

Alice  Brewer 

Ginny  Brewer 

Elaine  Brogdon 

Whit  Carhart 

Deborah  Cheadle 

Patricia  Church 

Michael  J  Coie 

lisa  Coleman 

Country  Garden  Antiques 

Stacie  Crooks,  Crooks 

Garden  Design 

Nancy  Daar 

Lynn  and  Ralph  Davis 

Lynne  De  Merritt 

Tanya  Demarsh-Dodson 

and  Al  Dodson 

Emily  Dexter 

Gabriele  Dickmann 

Tina  Dixon 

Anita  Dunn 

Dominique  Emerson 

Janet  and  Michael  Endsley 

Cauleen  and  Ken  Eshleman 


Sue  Ewens 

Cindy  and  David  Fairbrook 

Natalie  Findlay 

Carolyn  Fisher 

Lorene  Edwards  Forkner 

Carla  Fulton 

Gerald  Gettel  and 

Judith  Thornton 

Marilyn  Glenn 

Bonnie  Schrader  Godfred 

Loretta  Goetsch 

Susan  Goetz 

Jeff  Graham  and  John  Longres 

Greg  Graves  and  Gary  Waller, 

Old  Goat  Farm 

Faye  Greenlee 

D  J  Guth 

Jan  Hadley 

Virginia  Hand  Design 

Polly  Hankin 

Joyce  Hawkins 

Terry  Hayes 

Ellen  Hecht 

Deborah  Heg 

Carol  Holloway 

Gail  Hongladarom 

Suzanne  Kalish 

Ann  E  Keller 

A.  C.  Kennedy  LLC  dba 

Kemper/lversen 

Ann  Keppler 

Marcia  and  Jerry  Kindinger 

Karin  Kravitz 

Mary  Helen  Krock  and 

John  MacKean 

Denise  Lane 

Raymond  J  Larson 

Patricia  and  Jack  Leary 


Jeanne  Marie  Lee 

Dorothy  Lennard 

Ann  LeVasseur 

Janet  Lewinsohn 

Judy  Likness  and  Cheryl  Hughey 

Ellen  Look  and  Tony  Cavalieri 

Toni  Loomis 

Mark  Lyke 

Hans  and  Tina  Mandt 

Susie  Marglin 

James  K  Marshall 

Judy  Massong 

Gillian  Mathews 

Robert  Meadows 

Kathy  Meislahn 

Lindsay  Michimoto 

Dixie  L  G  Mitchell 

Renee  Montgelas 

Sandra  Moon 

Ciscoe  Morris 

Maureen  Morris 

Lee  and  John  Neff 

Sue  Nevler  and  Steve  Gattis 

Chuck  Ogburn 

Lucinda  O’Halloran 

Sue  Olsen 

Ann  Ormsby 

Jane  Orvis 

Virginia  Park 

Chet  Pedersen 

Maryann  Pember 

Susan  Picquelle 

Beverly  Pierson 

Dinny  Poison 

Suzanne  Ragen 

Ranee’s  Lawn  Care 

Ravenna  Gardens 

Katherine  Read 


Pat  Riehl 

Randy  and  Nita  Jo  Rountree 

Marilou  T.  Rush 

Canan  Savrun 

Seattle  Garden  Club 

Mary  Shane  and  Charles  Symens 

Jean  Skerlong 

Steve  and  Pauline  Smith 

Richie  Steffen  and  Rick  Peterson 

Nancy  A  Stifel 

Philip  Stoller 

Nancy  Strahle 

Swanson’s  Nursery 

Mary  Alice  Tennant 

Edith  Tenneson 

Margaret  Hayes-Thrombre  & 

Rahul  Thrombre 

Walter  Thompson 

Sue  Tong 

Shelagh  Tucker 

Cathy  Van  Dyke 

Jennifer  Veninga 

Burton  and  Ralene  Walls 

Margaret  Watson 

L  J  Weaver 

Jackie  White 

Joanne  White 

Marty  Wingate 

Withey  Price  Landscape 

and  Design  LLC 

Woodinville  Garden  Club 

John  A.  Wott 

Jennifer  Wyatt 

Ann  P.  Wyckoff 

Sharon  Yonashiro 

Holly  Zipp 
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“Life  starts  all  over  again  when  it  gets  crisp  in  the  fall”.  — F.  Scott  Fitzgerald 


